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A THAGEDY OF EURIPIDES. 



I. 



INTRODUOTIUN. 



I. Since the days of Scaliger scholars hare doubted whether 
Rhesus is a genuine tragedy of Euripides, and diverse theories 
have been advanced. Frederic Allen gives the present status 
of the question thus: "The Rhesus * * is almost univer- 
sally thought to be spurious." However, the question at this 
time is an open one and debate is in order. The basis for 
doubts as to the authenticity of the play rests on the words of 
the Greek Argument saying that certain persons have regarded 
the play as spurious and not a genuine work of Euripides, as 
its character seems rather Sophoclean. With this clue, schol- 
ars have examined the style of the play and have in most cases 
decided the play to be spurious, not, however, strange as it 
may seem, on the ground taken by the argument, but on the 
ground that the play is unworthy of Euripides. 

II. In a question of authorship, we must always be conser- 
vative, allowing our confidence to be shaken by nothing short 
of demonstration. This principle explains the failure of the 
somewhat plausible "Baconian theory of the authorship of 
Shakespeare's plays." It is probable that the Coriolanus of 
ShakespeaT e was merely touched up by the master, yet on this 
same principle, we are loth to call the play spurious. 

III. In criticising a Greek play, we must put ourselves in 
the place of the Greeks and in imagination surround ourselves 
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with their associations, otherwise our criticism must in many 
instances be at fault. Owing to difference in associations we 
differ markedly from the Greeks in the manner of viewing 
their whole scenic development. What seems ridiculous to 
us might seem to them most solemn and affecting. No one 
can read the Philoctetes without laughing heartily at the hero 
who goes limping about, caressing his sore heel, all the while 
uttering the most lugubrious and heart-rending a>s oi/xois and 
ororoToIs. Every one is disgusted at the Hercules in the 
"Maidens of Trachis" because he does not endure his death 
more calmly, (v. Trach. 983 sqq.) But in the world's childhood 
man is a child and expresses his feelings as a child. Achilles 
cries with rage. Venus screams because her hand is hurt and 
flies away leaving her son to the mercy of his foes ^^?} de 
fjiiya iaxovffa ano so ua^^aXev viovJ^ Mars roars like 
nine or ten thousand men shouting the war cry in battle just 
because he is not victorious in the tumult. 

^^o 6^ i'^paxB ;^aA.x£0? "Apr]iy 

oaaov r^ evvedxt^ot intaxov r/ dexdxtXoi 

avipe? iv noXifxcpy epida Svvdyovre? "Aprjo?. 

rov^ 6' dp^ vno xpojxo^ eiXer Axociov^ re Tpcod$ re 

6eiaavra<5' roaov eftpax^"Aprf^ aro? noXe/uoio.^' (IL 
V. 859-864. 

The volatile Athenians could appreciate and reciprocate these 
sentiments inasmuch as they did not regard our law that it is 
manly and noble to conceal physical suffering and vice versa. 
The Greek laws of scenic representation caused to us many 
strange and even ludicrous scenes. The chorus in the Medea 
of Euripides, although the slightest interference on its part 
could have prevented a terrible tragedy, exhibits a most puer- 
ile hesitation. Medea has entered the palace gates with the 
avowed purpose of murdering her children, while the chorus 
moves helplessly through strophe and antistrophe calling upon 
Earth and Sun, talking of blood and pity, etc. till Medea 
seizes the children and their pitiful screams are heard, where- 
upon the chorus debates whether it would not be as well to 
step into the court to arrest the murder; but after mature de- 
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liberation, during which the children are murdered, the chorus 
concludes that instead of rendering assistance it would be as 
well, to have a song, and they strike up: 

raXaiv^ aJs" ap^ rjada nerpo^ tf Gtdapo<5 &c., &c. 

This affects us as it does because we fail to appreciate the 
law that the chorus must take no part in the development of 
the plot, which law occasionally put the tragedian in most 
desperate straits. Walter Scott well illustrates this point tn 
his "Essay on the Drama." We quote: "When a deed of 
violence was to be acted, the helpless chorus, instead of inter- 
fering to prevent the atrocity to which the perpetrator had 
made them privy, could only, by the rules of the theater, ex- 
haust their sorrow and surprise in dithyrambrics. This was 
well ridiculed by Bentley in his farce called the 'Wishes,' in 
one part of which strange performance he introduced a chorus 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks, who are informed by 
one of the dramatis personce^ that a madman with a firebrand 
had just entered the vaults beneath the place which they oc- 
cupy, and which contains a magazine of gun- powder. The 
chorus, instead of stirring from the dangerous vicinity, imme- 
diately commence a long complaint of the hardship of their 
fate exclaiming pathetically 'Oh! unhappy madman — df, 
rather, unhappy we, the victims of this madman's fury — or 
thrice, thrice unhappy the friends of the madman, who did not 
secure him and restrain him from the perpetration of such deeds 
of phrensy — or three and four times hapless the keeper of the 
magazine who forgot -the keys in the door.'" 

Then, to be successful critics of the Greek stage, we must 
be Greeks, fight their battles, live with them, imbue ourselves 
with their spirit. We must feel heart-broken at the apparent 
childishness of Ajax. We must^ not blame Medea — nay, we 
must sympathize with her in that terrible revenge on her faith- 
less husband. Bearing these principles in mind may aid us 
in the explanation of some of the difficulties in Rhesus. 

II. 

THE RHESUS OF ErUIPlDES A.NI) HOMKK. 

I. The scene of the play lies in the Trojan camp near the tent 
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of Hector an 5 the time is toward dawn. The Trojan encamp- 
ment is near the defeated Greeks. Unusually bright signal 
fires kindled by the Greeks alarm the Trojan guards who all 
hasten to Hector's tent to arouse him. They all run to the 
tent because they are simply milites yregarii and therefore 
know no better. Hector, on awakening, rebukes the guards 
for deserting their posts, and as soon as they recover them- 
selves they make the exciting announcement of the huge bon- 
fires and the council of the Greeks. Hector, in accordance 
with his quick and thoughtless temper, is for rousing the army 
at once, as he supposes the Greeks are in full flight. Aeneas 
enters, and, viewing the situation more calmly, advises the 
sending of a spy, when, if it should be ascertained that the 
Greeks were really in flight, and the bonfires pretexts, 
then would be the time to arm the hosts. This is victory of 
vovi over x^^P — ^^ mind over thoughtless physical force. Do- 
lon offers himself as a spy providing after the forthcoming vic- 
tory and destruction of the Greeks he shall receive as his re- 
ward the immortal steeds of Achilles; then assuming the dis- 
guise of a wolfskin the spy disappears in the darkness after un- 
dertaking to fetch the head of one of the Grecian chiefs as a 
testimony. The chorus of the Trojan guards close the first 
act with a beautiful prayer to Apollo for the preservation of 
Dolon, ending however with the harsh wish that he bring back 
the head of Agamemnon — a wish in accordance with the spirit 
of the heroic age when the blood of an enemy, was the 
befct recommendation one could have. vss. 1-264 

A shepherd rushes in to announce the arrival of Rhesus with 
his Thracian army whose magnificent array is described with 
wonderful beauty and aptness. He says: 

*^o/jcb> ShPPfGoy axJTe daijJLoi a 
i<Trd)T^ iv inneioKJi fyprfxioi? oxoi^ 
Xpvari dh 7tXd(XTiyS avx^voc ^vyrftpopov 
TrcoXaor sxXrfe x^^^^^ eSavyeffTepaor, 
TCbXrrj 6' en' go poor xp^(^OHoXXrfTOi? rv7COi<5 
i'XapTte' ropyoov 6' oa? an' aiyido? dedi 
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XcxXuijp jLteraaTtoi? iTcniHoiai Ttpoadero^y 
noXXoiai ffvv HGodoacriv ixrvnei (po^ov. 
(TTparou 6e TtXrfdo^ ovd^ av ev ipr^(pov \6ycp 
deadai dvvai^ avy gd? anXaTov rfv ideiVy 
TCoXXol pitv iTtTteUy noXXa TteXracxrcov reXtj^ 
TtoXXoi S^ aTpaxTGor ToSorai^ ttoXvS 6' oxXo^ 
yv/uv?}s oixaprr/y OprfHiar sxgov (TToXfjy. 
Toioade &c. (301-314.) 

Even if we admit that these words are oat of place in the 
mouth of a simple herdsman yet it is no worse than the philos- 
ophizing of the nurse in the Medea. Moreover it is not un- 
common for Euripides to make his cowboys speak like Kings. 

Hector hesitates at first whether he shall receive Rhesus with 
his tardy aid but finally does whereupon the chorus hail Rhesus 
joyfully praying however to Adrasteia: '' Adpacfteia /X€v d 
Aioi TtaU iipyoi (XTOjddToov (pOovovJ' which looks towards 
the disaster of the play with a mournful certainty. (204-387.) 

Act II is taken up mostly with a specious Eiiripidean for- 
ensic dialogue where Hector blames Rhesus for his tardiness 
and Rhesus answers explicitly, triumphantly closing with 
these words: 

^^(Tv fju-y yap rfdr} denarov aixi^ocZ^ii eroiy 

Hovdhr nepaivei^y r^jxipav 6' iS rf^epa<S 

piTrret? xv^evGov toy npo? Apy£iov?"Aprjv' 

e/doi 6€ q}(^<5 ev r/Xi^v Harapxeaeiy 

Ttepaavri nvpyov^ vavardO/xoi? BTteiaTteaeiy 

HTeivai r^ Axociovi' Oaripa 6' an^ IXiov 

npo? oiHOv eijiiiy <jvvr€/iGov tov? novovi, 

v/xcDv d€ ixrf ri? affrtid^ aptfTai x^pi' 

eyoo yap eSao tov^ piey' avxovvTa?, dopl 

Tcepaa^yAxaiov^j Hainap varepo^ ixoXcov,'*'* (444-453.) 

which the chorus interrupts with the ominous words: "May 
mighty Jove ward from thy words all ill result." 

The boasting of Rhesus is carried to the extreme by his pro- 
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posing an invasion of Greece from which even the boldness of 
Hector shrinks^as he says: " The land of Argos and of Hellas 
is not so easy to ravage as thou sayest." 

Here perhaps is a historical reference to flatter the audience 
and encourage them against any danger from the east again. 
Rhesus continues his boasting which prepares the spectators 
for his doom, yet the comparative insignificance of his error 
prevents our failing to feel pity and sorrow at his death. 

Now Hector lead? Rhesus to a camping place and the chorus 
change watches, at which time we must bear in mind it is that 
Ulysses and Diomedes enter the Trojan Camp as spies. Act 

HI closes with what mav be called an astronomical chorus 

ft 

whose correctness in detail points to the astronomer Euripides 
as its writer. It is the deep darkness before the gray dawn 
when the chorus sings the Antistrophe: 

^^xal prjy aicoy Stjuoevro? 

rfpLEva HOira? 

(poviai v/xref noXvxopdoTocra 

yrjpvi naidoXtTODp /xeXoTTOio? arjSorU fxipifxyav 

r/6ri 6t rijuovffi xar^ "Idav 

Ttoi/xvia' vvHTi/3p6/40V 

(TvpiyyoS idv HaraHOvoo' 

diXyei 6' 6/x/xaro? eSpar 

vnvo?' adiffto^ yap efia jSXecpapoi^ npoi aov^J^ 
(546-555.) 

Act IV opens with the appearance of Ulysses and Diomedes 
with drawn swords. They find the tent of Hector empty and 
are about to return content with the slaughter of Dolon the 
spy, when Minerva appears to tell them of Rhesus, what 
the result would be if he should not be put to death and, in the 
form of Venus calms the disturbed Paris. In the mean time 
Ulysses and Diomedes, their object accomplished, escape with 
difficulty, by Minerva's aid, to their friends. Act IV closes 
with the entrance of the wounded charioteer of Rhesus. (555 
-755.) 

The charioteer opens act V with a long account of the dis- 
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aster. His relation is wonderfully graphic (cf. 780-794.) 
He then accuses Hector of the murder, alleging desire for the 
milk \f hite coursers of Rhesus as Hector's reason ; to which 
grave charge Hector answers rather tamely*. ^^(Jv 8^ ovr vo- 
/xic/ STteiTtep aoi doHei.^' ( 868.) And when the chariot- 
eer wishes he could die in his fatherland Hector rather coolly 
advises him not to di^. ^^/xt) dvrj(Tx'' ctXii yap rcov rsdvrf- 
KOtGOv 6x^0? J^ (870.) 

The '''•Deus ex Machina now a second time appears in the 
shape of the muse, mother of Rhesus, with her son in her arms. 
She relates the whole course of her life from the unhappy ac- 
cident that led to Rhesus' birth to the unhappy fate that led 
to his death. She says her son shall be a spirit in the Thracian 
mountains: 

xpvTtTO^ 6' €v avTpoiS TTf^ VTtapyvpov x^oro^ 

avdpcoTTodai/xGJv xeiaerai fiXinQov (pao^^ 

ftdnxov 7tpo(prfTr}<i co<TT6 Uayyaiov nirpav 

(^HrfaSy (T6/ivo$ roicriv ei^oaiv deo?. (970-974.) 

These verses (the apotheosis of Rhesus) Vater believes fix 
the date of the play B. C. 437. 

The purpose of this tragedy is to teach thiit pride must have 
a fall; to contrast the cunning and ability of the Greeks with 
the carelessness and inefficiency of the Trojans; to encourage 
the Greeks %against an invasion from the East. The tragic 
quality of the play is strong for we are greatly moved to see 
the desolation wrought in one short moment. 

II. The JoXaaveia of Homer. Agamemnon aroused by 
the fear of a nio:ht attack hastens to Nestor's tent who ar juses 
Ulysses and Diomedes ^'vvr yap drf 7tavr€<T(Tiv ini Svpov 
lararai axjxr/? t) /xaXa Xvypoi oXedpoS AxocioU tfh ^ido- 
vai (173-174. ) Finding the guards vigilant, all the chiefs being 
aroused cross the racppoi and form a council '^iv xaQap^^ 
odi drj vexvGOv diecpalvero xcopo^ TriTrrovrcov^' In ac- 
cordance with Nestor's advice a spy is chosen, Diomedes, who 
chooses as his companion, Ulysses. They hasten away "for the 
night is far spent and the morniug^is near." Pallas Athena in- 
visible accompanies them. At vs. 299 the scene changes to 
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the Trojan camp where Hector asks who will volilnteer to act 
as spy: 

^^Saocrco yap Si<ppoy re Svco r' ipiavx^yoc^ ittttov?, 

01 xev apiaroi Eooai dorj^ irci vrjv(y\v AxocidoVy 

o<5 ri? K€ rXalrjy oi r^ avr(p xvSoS apoirOy 

^ vrjoov coKVTCopGov ax^^ov iXdijjLBv BK re nvdiadaij 

Tft <pvXa(T(ToyTai vijeS doaly co? to napo? ^^Py 

(pvSiy ftovXevov(yi jjlbtoc ffcpiaiv^ ovS' edeXovcrtv 

vvKta <pvXa(T(TejdSvaif xapLarcp adrjuorei aivcoJ' 
(305-312.) 

Dolon TtoXvxpvaoi 7CoXvxocXko<5 volunteers, providing Hec- 
tor will swear he will give him the horses of Achilles. This 
being done by Hector, Dolon sets forth in wolfskin disguise. 
"EaaaTO 6^ exroadey pirov noXioio Xvxoio, He sets forth 
but meets the Grecian spies and stands trembling, his teeth chat- 
tering x)^Qopoi vnai deiov?. He reveals the position of all the 
y Trojans and of his own accord the position of the newly arrived 

" Rhesus. (435-441.) Contrary to the promise given by Ulysses, 
(383) Dolon is slain. The spies hasten to Rhesus' tent, Ulysses 
captures the horses, Diomedes slays their owner with numerous 
others, and, through Athena's care they escape the Trojans now 
aroused, and, arriving at the Grecian camp, take a bath and a 
lunch and go to bed. ^ 

ni. There is a similarity and a dissimilarity in the plots. 
But the author of Rhesus seems to have followed Homer as 
closely as the difference between the epic and scenic would al- 
low. Let us examine the difference between the plots to see 
whether the author of the play has varied from the 
author of the poem for the worse. The scene in Ho- 
mer changes from the Grecian to the Trojan camp, while 
the scene of Rhesus lies entirely in the Trojan camp near 
the tent of Hector. The play is so brief (but 996 lines) that 
we might suspect with Hartung that it is a fragment to which 
the prologue is lost. It seems strange that Ulysses and Dio- 
medes should come in unannounced, and that we hear next to 
nothing of the fate of Dolon. Except the Iphigenia in Anlis, 
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a suspected play, this is the only Drama of Euripides without 
a prologue; Hartung's theory is supported by two fragments of 
prologues being preserved in the Greek argument. He also 
supports his arguments by quotations from "(7Am^w« Patiens^'* 
the author of which imitated Rhesus. Hartung concludes 
that the prologue took place in the camp of the Greeks and 
represented a scene similar to vss. 1-299 lib. X, Iliad. How- 
ever a prologue of this nature would violate the law that there 
can be no change of scene which would change the chorus. 
Here the Greek soldiery would have to constitute the chorus 
of the prologue and the TVo/anoftheremainderof the play which 
would be intolerable. We may suppose a prologue to have' been 
lost which wds spoken by Juno and that one of the fragments pre- 
served in the Greek argument is genuine (for it is by no means 
navv 7re8,6i) if it were not for the words of the same argu- 
ment ^'npoXoyi^ei 6 xopo^ q)v\aKoov TpoiHcav^' where 1-10 
of the play as we now have it are regarded as prologue. The 
whole matter is however doubtful; but at any rate the depart: 
ure of the tragedy from the epic as regards scene is in accord 
with the laws of the Greek drama. The Homeric Dolon leaves 
the Trojan camp (ifier the arrival of Rhesus, the Euripidean 
just before. This change is made that there may be a nodus 
deo vindice dignus for bringing: Pallas in at vs. 595. The 
nodus is untied by (1) Telling Rhesus' position and the result 
if he be not slain, (2) Deceiving Paris under the guise of Venus, 
(3) Making the flight of the men safe. In Homer the only ex- 
cuse is (3) which in itself is not perhaps sufficient for tragic pur- 
poses, (v. Heath.) 

The SoXaoveia seems to be introduced in the play for the 
sake of contrast alone, therefore to follow the incident out as 
in Homer would obstruct the course of the drama and destroy 
its unity. 

The dialogue between Hector and Dolon concerning the 
horses lacks the directness and force of the Homeric, yet the 
cringing, cunning nature of Dolon is such that he would not 
speak out like a man but would naturally talk evasively as in 
the play. 

Rhesus must be introduced on the stage in order that we 
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may take an interest in the hero. The variations are trifling 
after this till the deus ex machina is for the second time in- 
troduced* l!\iQ nodus is again threefold: (1) To free Hector 
ftom the charge of the charioteer, (2) To give color to the old 
legend of Rhesus being an anthropodaeraon, (3) To emphasize 
the political and moral lessons of the play. Add to this a de- 
sire to pander to the love of the spectators for the supernatu- 
ral and you have sufficient reason for the introduction of a di- 
vinity. 

Where the poet has diverged from Homer he has manifested 
plainly his ability to swim alone. The very life of the trage- 
dy would seem to indicate that it was written viva attica scena. 

As regards the play itself, the tragic element is too strong to 
allow of its being called a satyrio drama. It must be 
called a tragedy modified (like the Eumenides) by the politi- 
cal and moral lessons to be inculcated. 

III. 

DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

I. Direct statements of fact by the ancients must be ac- 
ceptod by us as direct evidence, and if their direct evidence 
does not prove Rhesus spurious only an overwhelming amount 
of internal evidence can. We shall see that none of the an- 
cients doubted the worthiness of the play and all except eviot 
accepted its genuineness unquestioned. These ivtoi thought 
the author Sophocles from reasons ex atilo. But style varies 
with subject, therefore the uniqueness in the plot of Rhesus 
should account for a certain uniqueness in the style. More- 
over the style is not particularly Sophoclean. Lachmann thinks 
it rather Aeschylean. Others claim that there is a melange of 
styles proving the author to be an " ineptus imitator^^^ a state^ 
ment not at all supported by the play; moreover, tl ^ strongest 
internal evidence could scarcely impugn the authenticity as 
against the authority of antiquity. " It is a question of testi- 
mony rather than of style. If the testimony is distinct, con- 
sistent, and given by several competent writers of an eai:ly 
date for the genuineness, and if the style is not very very de- 
cidedly against it, then we have no right to take the side of in- 
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oredulity. And this ia just the state of the case. No man 
can prove the play to have come from another hand: the />/- 
dascaliae, the grammarians, and the constans fama of antiq- 
uity, assert that Euripides was the author." (Paley's Euripides, 
vol. 1, p. 8.) 

II. The earliest direct evidence is perhaps from the vnode- 

Oi^oi th'i second century B. C. ^^^H OKtfvri rov Spajjaro; ev 

TpOia. 6 Si X^P^^ <XVV€(TT7JK€V €K <pvXaHGDV TpODlHC^V^ 

o? xal TtpoXoyi^ovcTu * * rovro to Spdjda i'vioi voOov 

VTcevoTjcTaVf gj^ ovx ov Evpinidov to yap 2oq)6HXeioy 

pLoXXov V7C0<paiv€i[v] xoipocHfT/pa. iv jdsvroi raU Aida- 

CxaXiai^ aoo yvj^cTiov avayeypanraiy xal rj Ttepl ra pie- 

rap(Tia di iv avrcp tcoXvtc pay jjLOffvrrj rov EvpiTridrfv 

ojuoXoyei. UpoXoyoi dt Sirrol (pipovrau * * * 

The worth of the drama is attested to by the fact that the only 
persons who considered the drama spurious attributed it to 
Sophocles and that it is not until modern times that any argument 
against the authenticity has been based on the unworthiness of 
the play. The great vino icatlon of the tragedy must however be 
in the assertion of the vnodeffi? that it was recorded in the 
Didascaliae as genuine. These Didascaliae or records of plays 
were composed from Athenian choregic inscriptions by such men- 
as Aristarchus, Parmeniscus, Dionysodorus, and Crates. We 
must conclude that Rhesus is authentic — ^the work of Euripi- 
des the son of Mnesarchus for the words of the the argument 
6vo TtpoXoyoi (pepovrai do not allow Paley's suggestion: 
"It is perhaps possible (as the author of the Greek argument 
tells us that two distinct prologues were current in antiquity) 
that two plays of the same name, but by different authors, 
have been contused and thus that the extant play has been er- 
roneously assigned to Euripides," for the words in the same 
argument ^^o 6h X^P^^ avviarrfxev ix cpvXaxoov Tpcoixc^v, 
01 xal TtpoXoyl^ovfft prove both prologues to be spurious, 
since the q)vXaxe? could have spoken neither of them. 

Ill In the " Vita Euripidis''^ taken from Mss. in the 
Ambrosian and Vatican libraries and Vienna distinct mention 
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is made of the plays deemed spurious yet Rhesus is not inclu- 
ded, "r^ ndvra S' rjv avrcp dpafxara 5y5' ffobZ^rai 6i 
Of}' rovroov rodeverat rpia Tivvrj^y 'PaSdjLiavdvS, Tlai- 
pidov?.'' 

The scholium to verse 210 reads ^^ ^Anidavov tEtpaTtodi- 
8,£iv avrov oa? rovS XvhovS' ovSk ydp"0}X7jpo<5 did rovro 
rr/v Xvxeiav avrcp nepiridrjaivJ^ but possibly the poet 

was as good an interpreter of Homer as the grammarian. 
The scholia to .verses 256, 341, 489, and 495, object to certain 
statements on the ground that they are anachronisms. But 
poets handle fabulous chronology somewhat as they please; 
e. g. Virgil in the case of Dido and Aeneas, Milton in his 
gunpowder scene in heaven, Shakespeare in calling King 

Theseus "Duke." The scholium to vs. 528 reads ^^Kpdr?j? 

ayvoEiv (pTj(Tl rov Evpinidrfv rr/v jtEpl rd fXEteoopa dEao- 

plav did TO vkov i'ri Etvai ote tor PrfOov EdiSaaxE,^^ 

Here appears a clue to the date of the play yet on care- 
ful examination it proves a phantom. The age of a 
vio^ is very indefinite — any\> here from youth through middle 
life (II. XIII. 95.] Crate's date is a mere conjecture, other- 
wise the precise grammarian would have given the precise date. 
The historical references all seem to point to a date some years 
before the Peloponnesian war began, and perhaps even at that 
date Euripides might still be called veo^. If we take vioi to 
mean youth the play needs no explanation, but if with Vater 
we put the date oi the play at 437 B. C. it is explicable on 
historical and political grounds just as the Eumenides is ex- 
plained by its political object, the upholding of the sanctity of 
the Areopagus against the assaults of Pericles. Crates accuses 
Euripides of error in the astronomical matter of Rhesus 
through an error of his own. ^'eoike Sh vno rtfi cppdffsooz ajx- 
qyi^okiai KEKparii(Sdai,^^ Crates took the construction to be: 
'^Ttpobra dvExai (yrjjxEia xal ETtranopoi UXeiddEi aidipi- 
ai [dvovTai] fxeffa 6^ Aeto? ovpavov noraxaij'* whereas 
had he construed ^^7Cpd)xa dvEtai arjfXEia xal inrdnopoi 
nXEidSEi aidipiai \Ei(SiyY^ &c., he could not have grumbled 
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at Euripides' astronomy. Hartung notices (Euripides Werke, 
vol. 17 p. 142) that Euripides was the first to call the Pleiades 
inranopoi as but six are visible to the naked eye. 

IV. The fact that Longus, Attius, and possibly Virgil, (Ae- 
neid XII, 346-9) and Ovid, imitated the Rhesus shows that in 
ancient times the Rhesus was much better known than the work 
of an ''Hneptiis imitator*'* or even an excellent Alexandrian 
£rrammarian could have been. 

The direct evidence here presented proves the authenticity 
of Rhesus yet we shall venture on the thin ice of indirect evi- 
dence more to attempt a refutation of the errors of others than to 
strength 3n the evidence of this chapter. We must not forget 
the old saw: ^'iv (THorcp TtXitSffoDV noSai (XcpaWei xat 
TtXavrf eneraiJ^ 

IV. 

OPINIONS OP MODERNS. 

I. Jos. Scaliger in Prolegomena ad Manilium, was the first 
of the moderns to impugn the authenticity of the play. He as- 
cribed it to Sophocles, a noble testimony to its worth: ^^Auctor 
Mheai tragoediae vetustissim^us qui sine diibio non est Euripides 
* * character grandiloquentioris poetce foetum arguit puta 
Sophoclis.'*'' et sqq. Scaliger is however somewhat doubtful as 
to whether Sophocles is the author, and in his annotations to 
Virgil's Culex simply says that Euripides is not the author of 
Rhesus. Florens Christianus, Daniel Hemsius, Andreas Schottus, 
and, in later times, K. O. Mueller think the play Sophocleaii 
in character but that Sophocles was not the author. A. W. 
Schlegel says: "Z)ew zufolge wuerde ich^ wenndas Stueck dem 
Euripides abgesprochen werden soll^ auf einen eklektischen 
Nachahmer rathen aber eher aus der schule des Sophocles als 
des Euripides und zwar wenig spaeter als het/de.'*^ Od. Mueller 
thinks the play is Sophoclean and Aeschylean. Lachmann^ 
DeChoricis Systematis Tragicorum p. 116^ says: ^'Ceterum is 
poeta qui Bhesum scripsit, carmina chorica adeandem plane 
rationetn contexuit^ quam Sophocles et Euripides in antiquis- 
simis earum fabUlarum quae extant secuti sunt^ quapropter 
mihi difficile est ilium poetam cum[ Hermanno ad seriora 
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tempora detrudere^ praesertim cum eum Aeschylum saepe im- 
itari videam^ non Sophoclem aut Euripidem, totam autem fa-- 
bulam non tarn rov Socpoxkeiov xocfiaxTrfpa prodere quam 
Aeschyleumy 

II. Samuel Petit (followed by Schoell in his Greek History) 
thinks the ^^oeconomia'^ will not sanction the atributing of the 
play to Euripides, Sophocles or Aeschylus: '-''Tragoediae Rhesi 
quis auctor non sit facilius did potest^ quam demonstra- 
rit qtiis sit 6 rov Ttaidiov nuxr^p, Sophocli vera aut 
Aeschylo non posse oeconomia hujus fahulae a Soplioclealonge 
diversa et dictionis character ab illo utriusque plane alius nuU 
lo negotio evincunt. Dicemusne auctorem illius fuisse 
Aristarchum poetam tragicum non incelebrem Euripidis 
aequalem?^^ 

III. The theory advanced in this paragraph has obtained 
most credit because it affirms nothinor certain as to the author 
or time of acting of Rhesus. A harsh criticism of the play is 
sufficient reason to the supporters of this theory for pronounc- 
ing it undoubtedly spurious, all the evidence being that of 
style. Beck closes his Diatribe with: "Aoc tarn en nemo non 
concedet^ fabulae auctorem non esse Euripidem/' Ex uno 
disce omneSy we would say with Virgil. As we said, in this 
theory little stress is laid on the author and the time, vet con- 
jectures are made. Hardion puts the time a little after the ex- 
pulsion of the thirty tyrants but before Isocrates. H. thinks 
however that the characters are, with the exception of Rhesus 
fairly represented but that Rhesus is too much a repetition 
of the character of Hector. Valckenaer thinks Delrio's opin- 
ion that the play is by another Euripides not improbable. 
Beck puts the time as probably ^^non diu post Euripidis aeta^ 
tem^ Beck also thinks [the author did not know any too 
much Greek. The names of Matthiae, Raumer, Tieck, iilms- 
ley, Reisig, Monk, Forson, Welcker, TroUope, and Boeck be- 
long here Matthiae, Elmsley and Boeck subsequently re- 
tracted their opinions. 

IV. Morstadt, in 1827, endeavored to prove by aesthetical 
considerations that the Rhesus was so ill arranged that it could 
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not be of Euripides but betrayed its Alexandrian origin. This 
opinion was vehemenently supported by Godofr. Hermann in 
his third volume of opuscula published the next year. Thus a 
pure conjecture was given an authority which caused many sup- 
porters. Of these Lindemann is the most violent. He says "who- 
ever thinks he can refute the arguments which Hermann has 
advanced concerning the later age of Rhesus and concerning 
its open imitation of the old tragedians, I most confidently be- 
lieve writes not with a zeal for truth but with a desire for sport." 
Menzer and Hagenbach have -adopted Hermann's theory. 

V. William Dindorf in his annotations to Euripides, Ox- 
ford, 1840, says: ^^quidquid vitio vituperatores Rheso vertaniy in 
contrariam valere partem^ si statuatur Bhesum pro satyr ico 
dramate quarto loco doctam esse, ut hodie de Alcestide constet,^^ 
To this opinion, that Rhesus is a satyric drama, Spengler 
(1857) subscribes. 

Hartung (Euripides restitutus and Greek Ed. of Euripides) 
and Paley (Euripides, Bibliotheca Classica) strongly support 
the external evidence and put the play in Euripides' youth. 
Boeck, Matthiae, and Elmsley retracted the opinions of their 
earlier days and subscribed to the evidence. Fr. Bothe 
says: '^sane id illos {didascaliarum auctores) non factu- 
ros fuisse puto nisi aequales fabulam ad Euripidemretulissent. 
Qui ut in multis impar hie siht est quid turn postea? Mutamur 
homines imparesque sibi sunt Shakespearius^ Schillerus^ Goe- 
thius, alii adeo ut non eosdam agnoscas." Anthon is of the 
same opinion and Lobeck quotes Rhesus as genuine. Vater, in 
his masterly vindication of Rhesus, puts the date at 437 when 
Hagno planted a colony in Thrace and transferred from Troy 
the bones of Rhesus. (462 sqq.) 

V. 

A CONSIDERATION OP IV. 

I. The argument that Sophocles or some writer of the 
Sophoclean school was the author of the play is difficult to re- 
fute not that there is any probability in the statement but because 
style, the basis of the statement, is so uncertain a thing to 
argue from, that true it is if Rhesus come down to us sine 
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nomine^ it would be difficuU to determine its author. The ori- 
gin of the argument under consideration is the statement of 
the writer of the first "hypothesis" (Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium?) that the play is Sophoclean in style. Scaliger bases his 
argument partly on the astronomical chorus (v. 528 sqq.) quo- 
ting from Iphigenia at Aulis the passage: ^^2€ipioS eyyv? rffS 
inra?t6pov nXeiado? aiaffajv^^^ where he says: Quomodo non 
consuluit oculos suos, ut posset videre quantum intervallum sit 
inter Sirium et Ursam Maiorem ? haec ergo fuit rudiorum illo- 
rum riidior astrologia. In other words the argument is: The as- 
tronomical passage in Rhesus is correct, but Euripides did not (?) 
write astronomical passages correctly, therefore the play is not 
of Euripides. The artful and effective wording of 285-315 
and 546-555 show Sophoclean elegance. Nevertheless 
there are more Aeschylean characteristics than Sophoclean. 
The pomp of Rhesus and his Thracian hosts, the general nobil- 
ity of the characters and scenery, point to Aeschylus; but these 
characteristics arise from the exigencies of the plot. 

To suppose with Schlegel that the writer of Rhesus was an 
an eclectic imitator is gratuitous for with the same ease we 
may assert this of the writer of Macbeth, for this imitator cop- 
ied Holinshed, Shakespeare, Drayton (v. scene I, line 12, act I) 
and Fletcher and Beaumont's "Knight of the Golden Pestle." 
(v. Rolfs Shakespeare, Macbeth, p. 11.) There is no reason 
why, for a few moments, when the subject demanded, Euripides 
could not become Sophocles or Aeschylus, for in every good 
writer the style should vary with the nature of the subject. 

II. In the preceding chapter II., Samuel Petit refers the 
play to Aristarchus a contemporary of Euripides thus probably 
tacitly assenting to the worthiness of the play, inasmuch as 
Aristarchus was an excellent tragic poet. Petit thinks the 
handling of the play is such that it cannot be of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides. But what testimony of style can 
show the play to be Aristarchean when only fragments of Aris- 
tarchus are extant? Tragedians were plentiful at Athens, why 
not attribute it to one of them and not to Aristarchus? Pe tit's 
proposition is extremely improbable nevertheless it has been 
accepted by Schoell. 
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These first two theories are comparatiTely unimportant rest- 
ing as they do on the purest conjecture, but the theory advanced 
in the third section of the last chapter is all important in the 
history of attempts made to establish the unauthenticity of 
Rhesus. This theory we shall now examine. 

III. The argument used here is that Rhesus is unworthy of 
Euripides and therefore not of Euripides. In a similar way we 
could say: "The Gilded age" is unworthy of Mark Twain there- 
fore it was not written by Mark Twain. It would also prove 
the lack of genuineness of much of the work of such poets at 
Schiller, Goethe, and Shakespeare, (v. C. W. Nauck, excur- 
sus on Horati Carminum, Lib. Ill, Ode. XI, 49-52, where he re- 
futes a similar argument of Hofman Peerlkamp to prove the 
unauthenticity of vss. 49-52.) Nevertheless if the supporters 
of the theory under consideration show that the play is abso- 
lutely wretched, that it betrays the hand of a tyro, then we 
may admit the possibility of their theory. 

Beck's Diatribe de Rheso contains most of the objections 
made against Rhesus, Let us then examine the Diatribe seri- 
atim to see if its criticisms are sustained by facts. The objec- 
tions are: ''''Duplex actio'' (§ 2) thus violating the law of unity 
in the drama. These two ^^actiones^^ are the Doloneia 
and the murder of Rhesus; but the Doloneia is but an 
episode merely for contrast and variety. The actio would 
have been twofold only in case the Doloneia had been 4welt up- 
on forcibly. If the Doloneia is an actio then there are four in 
the Pboenissae. (1) The sacrifice of Mnestheus, (2) The 
duel of Eteocles and Polynices resulting in the death of both, 

(3) The refusal to bury Polynices and the dead of the Argive 
army, which forms the actio of the Antigone of Sophocles, 

(4) The banishment of Oedipus (cf. Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Oed. Coloneus.) But (1), (3,) and (4) are entirely subordinate to 
(2) and used merely to heighten the effect of and give variety to 
the main action; hence in both plays the action is a unit. 

The second objection (§ 2) is to the disguise of Dolon in a 
wolfskin. But as we have said it is possible at least that the 
passage in Homer, which the author of Rhesus drew from 
means that Dolon disguised himself in a wolfskin, also Jose- 
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phus, De Bell. Jud. 3, 7, 14, proves that it was the oustom 
for spies to disguise themselves in this manner. Josephus 
says that spies were accustomed to cover their backs with 
skins in order that if anyone should espy them at night they 
might be mistaken for dogs. 

§ 3 states that the tragedy could not have moved the specta- 
tors because Rhesus, in as much as he was an allv of the Tro- 
jans, was necessarily an enemy to the Greeks; hence his 
death would be a cause of exultation rather than pity, more- 
over the Greeks regarded the Asiatics with contempt, et3. 
The Greeks must indeed have been '''memores tniuriaru7n^^ to 
harbor resentment against the Trojan hero of a war 800 years 
before. If these objections hold, we must deny all tragic ef- 
fect to the Persae of Aeschylus, where the actors are all these 
same barbarians and the enemies of the Greeks, and that too 
enemies at the time the play was acted. 

Beck also objects (§ 3) that the murder must have been 
committed very near Paris therefore Paris should have known 
that something was wrong, but by Beck's own statement a lit- 
tle before it was not necessary that the murder should take 
place near at hand and even in that case Minerva under the 
guise of Venus told Paris that all was well which wonld make 
him so certain that his ears would be deaf to everything sus- 
picious — he would mistake a groan for a night mare or a 
snore. (For the sake of brevity I omit certain objections the 
answers to which are self-evident, e. g. that it is contrary to the 
character of a god to deceive as Minerva does in the play, yet 
Jupiter sends a lying dream to Agamemnon, v. Iliad, II.) 

Beck says (§ 4) that the charioteer comes in ^^mortally 
wounded^^ yet makes a very long speech. But the play does 
not state that the charioteer was mortally wounded; the char- 
ioteer seems to be the only one who thinks so, and it is well 
known how large a part imagination plays in such cases; the 
very fact that he makes a long speech proves that either he 
was not mortally wounded or that he was wounded in such a 
way as not to prevent his making a speech. The single speech 
of this same charioteer has sufficient elegance, as Paley says, to 
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stamp the poet as one of high order, whether he be Euripides 
or not. 

§ 4 objects to the whining, schoolboy tone in which the 
chorus reply to Hector's accusing them of leaving their posts. 
The chorus' manner is explained by the introduction, that the 
feelings were most freely expressed in the heroic age. 

§ 4 also objects that Hector's answer to the charioteer's 
charge of, murder has too little spirit, an objection which has 
some force. The reason that Hector does not mourn more ve- 
hemently at Rhesus' death is jealousy. Hector had, as he 
thought, accomplished the work and Rhesus had come to de- 
prive him of the honor. Would it not be out of place then for 
him to be too much affected at Rhesus' death? Euripides com- 
prehends the natural feeling Hector had, in making him ex- 
press himself in no stronger words than vs. 958: "ou fxr/v Oavov- 
ri y^ ovdajucds ffwi^dojAatJ^ The objection that the trag- 
edy has neither 6 e(X IV nor Xvfftv will be disposed of in the 
next chapter. 

An objection is raised that the proverbial expressions in 
Rhesus are so few and meager that it cannot have come from the 
yvGDjjLorv7to<5 Euripides, of this mor^ anon. There are how- 
ever seventeen yvc^/xat in the play. 

i. e. 106-107, 162-163, 197-199, 317-318, 320, 325-326, 
328-332, 395, 481, 510-511, 626, 758-760, 858-860, 961, 980- 
983. In the Hecuba there are 29, Orestes 30, Phoen. 31, 
Medea 42, Hippol. 36, Alcestis 20, Androm. 36, Supplices 42| 
I. A. 54, I. T. 23, Troades 22, Bacchae 13, Cyclops 4, Herac. 
14, Helena 23. Beck objects, citing examples, to the • 
strange and uncouth expressions, but how can we decide on 
that point when not one five hundredth part of Grecian tragic 
literature is extant? Beck also thinks if Rhesus was genuine 
Aristophanes would certainly have ridiculed it. Possibly he 
did, we have but one-fifth of his writings, but probably he did 
not for Vater says: (Vindiciae p. CLII) ^^Materiam vero quod 
attinet^ hanc Rkesum jprohatissimam fuisse Aristophani^ iure 
wihi staiuere videor. Neque enlm argumentum vituperari po- 
test Non Phaedrae^ non Stheneboeae^ non Canacae, non Augae 
revresentartUir^ sed castra^ et hella^ et noctumi tumultus. 
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One objection, that of K. O. Mueller, is noticeable. He says: 
" The scene in which Paris appears the instant that Diomedes 
and Ulysses have left the stage, while Athena is still there, re- 
quires four actors, and this may also be used as an argument to 
prove that it was composed at a later period." Mueller forgets 
that there is such a thing as a 7Capaxoprjyi]}xa whose business 
it was to untangle just such snarls as this (v. L. and S. Greek 
Lex. sub voce*) Thus the scheme of persons would be: Protag- 
onist: Aeneas, Shepherd, Rhesus, Diomedes, Charioteer, Muse. 
Deuteragonist: Hector, Ulysses. Parachoregema I: Dolon, 
Pallas. Parachoregema II: Paris, (v. Vater, p. 55.) 

IV. We mention Hermann's theory separately, not because 
it differs especially in its nature from the theory of the last 
section, but because he has supported it with peculiar vigor. 
The argument is this: The tragedy of Rhesus shows: (1) Im- 
j^eritia inventionisy (2) Inepta iinitatio Homeric (3) Ae- 
mulatio Atticae tragoediaeantiquae^ (4) ostentatio doctrinae^ (5) 
Dictio plena raris verbis. These are the qualities found in 
writers of the Alexandrian period. Therefore Rhesus was writ- 
ten by an Alexandrian poet. (1) and (2) we have shown to 
be false, (3) and (4) are measurably true, (5) is doubtful as the rem- 
nants of Greek literature are too insignificant to indicate very 
much on this point. But Hermann's conclusion does not fol- 
low from the premises, the conclusion he should draw, if his 
premises were correct, is that the authorship is doubtlul and pos- 
sibly Alexandrian; but Paley well says: "This cannot safely 
be sustained, if we compare the simple and elegant style of the 
play, with the affected bombast and obscurity of that school of 
writers." 

V. Nothing now remaips but to admit the genuineness of 
the play, for the theories of the opposers have been shown to 
be fallacious, while chapter III shows that all external evi- 
dence is in favor of the authenticity of the play. Shall we 

consider the play a satyric drama with Dindorf or with others 
a tragedy? Certainly not the former, because the Cyclops and 
Alcestis(?) as representative satyric dramas preclude any com- 
parison of Rhesus with them, and, moreover, we have shown 
that the play is imbued with the tragic element modified by 
the lesson to be taught. 
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To still further enforce our arguments we shall show (1) that 
the Rhesus is well able to stand the test of Aristotle's Poetic; 
(2) Euripides' characteristics; (3) that the Rhesus is in accord- 
ance with these characteristics or at least not opposed to them. 

VI. 
Aristotle's poetic. 

"Tragedy," Aristotle says, "is limited to one period of the 
sun." The events in the Rhesus occur within two hours. 

In chapter six of the Poetic he says: "Tragedy is the imi- 
tation of a worthy and complete action possessing magni- 
tude, in pleasant language, making use of the different kinds 
of imitation by actors and not by messengers, and by means 
of pity and fear effects a purification from such emotions." 
The action in the Rhesus is the story of the slaughter of Rhe- 
sus, a plot which is worthy, for it leaves nothing to be desired. 
That the language is pleasing we have already shown. The 
lesson taught we have emphasized; the "pity" in the play is 
that Rhesus should suffer such a punishment for boasting, that 
a hero should fall so quickly from his dizzy height. " Pity'' 
is at the climax (as it should be) at the apotheosis of Rhesus. 
The " fear" is the sudden fall of pride. On viewing the action 
as a whole we are purified from the errors of the hero. 

Chap. 6, § 12 says: "If anyone place in a 6ontinued series 
moral saying and sentiments well framed, he will not produce 
that which is the work of tragedy, but that will be much more a 
tragedy which uses these things as subordinate and which con- 
tains a fable and combination of incidents." The action of 
the Rhesus is never at a standstill, and the mere speeches, &c., 
are in the background. The incidents, though not numerous 
are to the point; e. g. the Doloneia and the Astronomical 
Chorus. • 

(§ 14, Chap. 6.) " The fable is the principle part of man 
ners." A glance at the outline in chapter II supra will show 
how strongly the plot of the play is brought into relief. 

In § 4 Chap. 8, Aristotle says that the unity of action is se- 
cured by making all the parts depend upon the principal part 
in such manner that if any one of them be taken away, the 
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whole would become different and changed. Remove the Do- 
loneia from the Rhesus, and Ulysses and Diomedes could not 
have found the countersign and could not have escaped the 
Trojans. But yon will say: "Athena might have told them the 
countersign." True, so Athena, so far as that is concerned, 
miffht have slain Rhesus herself and saved the trouble of the 
whole tragedy; but after the guards had roused Hector and 
told him the circumstances, there was nothing left but to send 
A spy; moreover the objection that Athena might just as well 
have given the countersign to the Greeks holds equally well 
in the Iliad, vet no one finds fault with the Doloneia there. 

§ 14, Chap. 9 says: ^' When chance takes the appearance of 
purpose or design, the ideas of the terrible and marvelous are 
aroused as in the case of Mityus' statue falling upon and kill- 
ing the man who had killed Mityus." So the killing of Rhe- 
sus seems to be a design lo punish the boaster and the over 
sanguine, and thus the idea of the terrible and marvelous is 
aroused. 

Chap. 13 shows that the best tragedies should not have wor- 
thy subjects changing from prosperity to adversity, nor yet un- 
worthy subjects changing from adversity to prosperity, but 
1 hat the hero's character must be midway between excellence 
and depravity. This is the case with Rhesus, by no means 
perfect and by no means depraved, he suffers the fate of a 
boaster. The ending of the Rhesus is on the whole unhappy, 
which is not, according to A^istotH, necessary to tragedy, yet 
is most suitable thereto. Therefore those who insist that the 
Rhesus is not a fit subject for tragedy because there is no trag- 
ic ending(?) are at fault again, for the spectators, as Aristotle 
ssiys, preferred a favorable conclusion to a tragedy, and for the 
sake of example, he states that though Orestes and Aegisthus 
in Euripides' tragedy colkie upon the stage the greatest of en- 
emies, yet neither falls by the hand of the other. Therefore 
tiven if we admit that the Rhesus has not a tragic ending, 
which is absurd, it does not follow that it is not a tragedy and 
the work of Euripides. 

g 4, Chap. 14, says: ''It is necessary that the actions, in order 
to be dreadful or lamentable should oe either those of friends 
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• toward each other, or of enemies, or neither, but if an enemy 
kill an enemy or an indifferent per«»on, there is nothing pitia 
ble, but it is between friends and relations that actions be- 
come pitiable." The Rhesus does not conform strictly to this 
principle, nevertheless it seems true that, when we have taken 
a particular interest in a person, his slaughter must awaken 
our pity, and this Aristotle admits when he speaks of the pity 
that always arises from the deed itself; but in the play the ap- 
pearance of the muse with the dead body of her son must ex- 
cite great compassion. The other plays of Euripides that do 
not conform to this principle are Hecuba, Orestes, Alcestis, 
Two Iphigenias, Ion, and Helen. 

Chapter 15 says that the manners must be good, adapted to 
the persons, similar and consistent, (v. Chap. VII of this essay,) 
and cites instances where Euripides (though generally most 
excellent in manners) has failed; e. g. depraved manners, Men- 
elaus in the Orestes; inappropriate manners, in the Melanippe; 
anomalous manners, Iphigenia at Aulis. 

Chapter 18 says that every tragedy should have a SecTiv and 
Xvcfiv. The nodus in the Rhesus becomes intricate enough 
at least to sanction the introduction of ^ god twice to untie it. 
The complication of the play is at its first height just before 
the slaughter of Rhesus when the questions of how is Paris to 
be avoided. Hector, where Rhesus is situated, the whole ac- 
tion of Diomedes and Ulysses, are to be decided. The second 
nodus is when the muse appears, to enforce the moral lesson, to 
excite pity the more by her dead son in her arms, and, finally, 
to refute the chariot er's charge. If you compare the compli- 
cations in this plot with the Troades, Suppliants, and Hera- 
clidae of Euripides, or the Persae of Aeschylus, you can easily 
judge how groundless the charge is that it has no diffiv 
or Xvffiv. 

Of the four kinds of tragedy mentioned by Aristotle — com- 
plicated, pathetic, moral, those like the Prometheus, — the Rhe- 
sus belongs more especially to the third, with elements, 
however, of the second. The chorus, however, holds a 
little more closely to the matter under discussion than is the 
case with most of Euripides' choruses; yet this is a merit 
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rather than a fault as Aristotle well says. 

Chap. 22 says that the virtue oi diction consists in being 
perspicuous and not mean. This is a quality of Euripides and 
a marked characteristic of Rhesus. One can always extract 
some kind of meaning from Euripides who nevertheless is so 
myriad minded that each new reading gives more light. The 
perspicuity of Rhesus is such that but one or two (textually 
corrupt) passages are ambiguous, yet who thinks to master ic 
at a single reading is as much at fault as he who thinks to 
master Medea or Macbeth at a sinorle readinor. 

A poet is reprehensible, according to Aristotle (Chap. 25) 
for introducing (1) impossibilities, (2) absurdities, (3) evil ten- 
dencies, (4) contraries, (5) errors against the rectitude of art; 
and in these cases only. Now it is only on the ground of (2) 
and (5) that Rhesus has been reprehended; but the play is 
not absurd for the so-called absurdities have been proven false, 
and has no errors against the rectitude of art, as the preceding 
test by the "Poetic" shows. . • . Rhesus is not reprehensible, 
that is, it is worthy of Euripides. Possibly two or three of Eu- 
ripides' plays could have stood the test of the "poetic" as 
well as Rhesus, therefore we can appreciate the truth of Va- 
ter's statement; "Tan^«/m abest ut hoc drama Ineptuntjudicem 
at ceteris Muripidis tragoediis praestare paene dicarn.'*'' 

VII. 

EURIPIDES. 

I. Euripides brought tragedy down from its stilts making 
it not huniilis but human. His instructor in philosophy 
and science was Anaxagoras while his intimacy with Socrates 
developed the philosophical tendency in his works. Euripi- 
des' moral philosophy is of the purest kind, ever seeking to 
inculcate the principle ^irpiov to apiaroVy and, though his 
nature held in no favor the religious system of the Greeks, yet he 
did not discard it but attempted to modify it to a greater mor- 
ality. He says: There is no unjust God.^(Iph. T. 391.) It is 
a glorious labor to serve the Lord, (Ion. 131.) God rules the 
greater hut leaves the lesser events to fortune. God cares for 
man. {Fragmenta-) God lacks nothing, (Here. F. 1345.) 
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God hates those who carry on orgies impiously, (Bacchae 476.) 
That Gods should err like men is shamefnl, (Ion. 341, 367.) 
The Gods are the friends of the good. 

Euripides' philosophical tendency expresses itself generally 
in proverbs, which in his extant plays number about 450. 

The charge of misogynisra brought against Euripides is not 
without foundation. He says: None can esciape a bad woman, 
(And. 270.) Women is of all things the worst, {fray.) Wom- 
en are always wicked. (Hip. 664.) Women are fools. (Electra 
1035.) Nothing is worse than a wicked woman, nothing bet- 
ter than a good one. (Melannippe the wise.) Women's sphere 
is the household. (Elec. 74.) Women are not to be believed. 
(Sthenoboea.) etc. Yet before condemning Euripides as a 
womanhater we should consider the context from which these 
quotations are taken; moreover there are counter statements 
by "Euripides, e. g. There are to be found wise and most tal- 
ented womeu. (Medea 1084.) It is foolish wicked to inveigh 
against all women. Then too Euripides was unfortunate in 
marriage and was not in a position to judge with- 
out bias. He redeems himself too by portraying such women 
as Alcestis. Let us then not judge him too harshly. 

Euripides characters are clear cut. His treatment of tragedy 
was somewhat contrary to the associations of the Greeks and 
was therelore inveighed against by Aristophanes and other 
conservatives. If it is disennobling the stage to make trag- 
edy less pompous, Euripides disennobled it. If it is ennobling 
the stage to make it true, Euripides ennobled it; with him tin- 
sel fell; not fine scenery, but gaudy trappings were abandoned. 
This lowering ( ?) of tragedy, Euripides' love of argument, his 
(5oq)iav his treatment of women, and his morals, were the 
especial objects of the wit of Aristophanes; as Paley says, the 
moral Aristophanes is often shocked at the immoral Euripides. 

The ancients described the characteristics of Euripides by 
such epithets as: •xupzoXojt'/arv, Goq)iaVy Ttado^y cominunem 
sermonem^ g)iXoj3tj3Xov, Dion Chrysostomus extols the kecness, 
force, and political views of Euripides. Aristophanes calls him 
(foq)Goraroi yvGo/xorvTto^; Aristotle, yooyjjLiHooraro^, 

His style then is philosophy dressed up in elegant meters; 
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therefore, as we should expect, this plays always strive for vir- 
tue and a purpose. Euripides style is easy at first sight, "j?^- 
spicua et non humilisy Nevertheless the old epigram well 

says: 

^^Xeirj pLtv yap xa\ inippodo? ei Si rii avr^v 

tia^aivoi xot\€7tov rpvxBtiprj (Tx6\o7to?J' 

Euripides excels "m affectibus^ in descriptionibus^ in narra 
Honibus.^^ In contrast with Euripides the ancients speak of 
the (JtojJLaoi Aeschylus and the /ieyaXagfcoviav^Xoyiorrfra, 
tpviTiVf and avco/iaXiav of Sophocles. 

II. Let us see if the Rhesus is so opposed to these charac- 
teristics of Euripides as to prelude its genuineness. "The 
characters of Euripides are clear-cut." In the Rhesus, Hector 
is drawn perhaps a little too strongly yet his qualities even in 
the Iliad are rashness and lack of firmness . Rhesus is still more 
boldly drawn to illustrate the fall of pride. That Hector changes 
his purpose in regard to Rhesus is in accordance with the change- 
ableness of his character; since he is overshadowed by the 
boasting of Rhesus it is only natural that he should oppose 
him. The characters of the play are preeminently human 
except the actual deus* Were the play Aeschylean, the action 
would have been far higher in the clouds. Yet it seems that 
there is an Aeschylean tint to the scenery, especially in the 
equipment of Rhesus, (cf. Phoenissae.) 

Euripides love of argument is well illustrated in the dia- 
logue between Hector and Rhesus, and in the speech of the 
charioteer of Rhesus. We have already alluded to "pathos." 

The heroic nature of the plot prevents too much moralising 
yet the maxims are neither few nor un-Euripidean. e. g* "We 
have different parts to play, some to fight and some to counsel," 
106-107. "Profit doubles one's interest in work, 160-163. 
Most remarkable are vss. 980-983 where Paley remarks: 
"Those who rightly consider the trials of a married life, ^^will 
shun the chance of having a family and .of losing them. 
This touching sentiment is a favorite one with Euripides' (v. 
Medea 1090 aeqq. Ale. 882, etc.), and so far is an evidence 
that the play was really from his pen." 

The choruses are a little more connected with the plot than 
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is customary in most of Euripides plays, yet no more so for in- 
stance than those of the Alcestis. From the Euripidean ele- 
gance of the choric meters an argument lor the genuineness 
of the play may also be induced. 

The epigram quoted above is peculiarly applicable to the 
Rhesus. At the first reading the play seems simple enough 
but by degrees new lights appear, difficulties arise — a proof of 
authenticity. 

''''Euripides excellit in affectthus concitandis, in descrip- 
tionibus in narrationibus/' The first has been considered. 
The description of Rhesus and his train shows wonderful power 
of description, the same applies to the narration of the char- 
ioteer. 

III. Some textual considerations throw light on the au- 
thorship, yopyoonoiy line 7, is Euripidean (v. Horc. F. 1266, 
868, Ion. 210 Electra 461.) If anyone objects to the phrase 
etpopov^ (TtpayiGOVy line 30, conjecture with Barnes (Tra- 
dioov, oiaocpoi fioiy line 66, /iO£=contempt. Euripides 
hated seers. Line 87, "Aeneas' haste is well illustrated by 
the omission of 6ia,^^ ^^peoov vox elegans nonque inusitata/' 
line 290. Line 335: "Elegant proverb savoring of ancient 
simplicity." aijxarrjpo? ;r£Aari^o?==blood. Ale. 850 I. T. 
300. V. Barnes' note which goes far toward establishing the au- 
thenticity. TtinroOy line 436, v. Barnes. Lines 498-9 are a 
presage of Rhesus' death and portray well the character of 
Ulysses and Diomedes. Hapdiav dedtfyjJLBVoiy v. Alcestis 
1100. This is a peculiarly Euripidean phrase. 791, dvadvt]^ 
(THovToS ^^verbum Euripideumf^ v. Electra, 843. FXcoffff' coS 
ffv KOfJLnei^ &c., vs. 876, Euripidean; vs. 909, v. Barnes' note. 
atdoVy 990, peculiar to Euripides, v. Supplices 208. 

There is then not only nothing in the play contrary to the 
style of Euripides, but even many things in accordance there- 
with. Therefore as both external and internal evidence con- 
cur in favor of the authenticitv, we must conclude that the au- 
thor of the tragedy of Rhesus is Euripides, the son of Mne- 
sarchus. 

FINIS. 
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